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HE learned Author of the Enquiry 
into the Cauſe of the Devonthire 
Colic having o ned in his laſt pub- 
lication, page 2 56, that he may have erred in 
his opinion; and having at the ſame time 
declarcd, that he ſhall be happy even in his 
error, if it ſhall excite ſome other enquirer 
to invejiigate a truth of ja much importance 
to ſociety, no apology, I preſume, need be 
made for the preſent publication: But I 
can aſſure the learned Author, that neither, 
prejudice, paſſion, nor intereſt, influenced 
me to diſſent from him on this tubject. A 
defire to promote the health and proſperity 
of our countrymen, was the motive that 
equally induced us both to take up our 
pens on this occaſion; and here it may not 
be amiis juſt to mention the realons, which 


at firſt made me ſuſpect ſome error in this 


new hypotheſis. 
B Firſt, 


[8:3 

Firſt, becauſe it appeared to me very 
improbable, that any quantity of lead 
ſhould be eroded by the cider, as it imme- 
diately runs oft from the pounds, for in 
that ſtate, it is not ſo properly cider as the 
muſt of cider, which is very ſweet; and 
every pupil in chemiſtry knows, that the 
acid of cider is the only part capable of 
diffolving lead. Saunders {page 19.) 

Secondly, allowing that lead may be ſo 
diffolved, the quantity does not feem ſuf- 
ficient to produce ſuch terrible effects as 
are attributed to it; for, according to the 
Doctor's proportion (one grain to a gallon) 
an ounce being divided into one thouſand, 
nine hundred, and twenty parts, one of 
theſe parts, almoſt too ſmall for fight, 
would be the ſhare allotted to a quart, not 
to mention that this inconſiderable quantity 
would, according to Doctor Saunders, ¶ page 
24.) become leſs and lets poilonous every 

ay. 

On the other hand, tmall as this quan= 
tity is confidered in this light, it is (oddly 
enough unfortunate for the ſyſtem) much 
too great conſidered in another; for whether 
the quantity of lead, at firſt fixed in thoſe 
machines, be according to my account, 
two or three pounds, or according to Mr. 
Alcock's, four or five, or according to 
Doctor Saunders's, ten or twenty pounds; 


(page 
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(page 22.) it is plain, that a pound which 
makes two hundred hogſheads a year, (and 
many ſuch there are) would loſe the three 
pounds in little lets than two years, the 
five pounds in little more than three, and 
Doctor Saunders's twenty pounds would 
be all gone in little more than twelve; 
whereas the lead in thoſe machines is, per- 
haps, never replaced, at leaſt not once in 
cighty or an hundred years. 

Laſtly, if the lead in the pounds was 
the cauſe of the diforder in queſtion, it 
would always prevail wherever lead was ſo 
made uſe of; and, on the other hand again, 
wherever lead was ot ſo made uſe of, the 
diforder would never prevail; both which 
are contrary to all experience. 

As by Mr. Cookworthy's experiments, 
and the unqueſtionable teſtimonies of gen- 
tlemen, both of tortune and credit, theſe 
cider-making engines are now exculpated 
from the charge of imparting lead to the 
cider, while it is making, and of bring- 
ing on the endemaal colic, or, indeed, any 
ditorder, they need not without further 
reaſon be demolithed, nor the mode of 
making this uſeful liquor altered. 

Though the lead in the pounds 1 is aſ- 
ſigned by the learned Author, in his Lu- 
quiry, as the only cauſe capable of producing 
the colic of Devonſhire, yet in his laſt 

B 2 work, 
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work, publiſhed by the College, he ſeems 
to fluctuate between two opinions: for 
after ſaying, © that it is the peculiar opera- 
« tion of lead to excite a diſeaſe moſt 
e remarkably characterized,” /that is, by a 
lameneſ in the bands,) he adds, * I do 
% not venture to affirm, that there does not 
© exitt arzther cnuſe productive of ſimilar 
effects. ¶ Medical Tranſattions, page 405.) 
Bat, from what I have written, it may 
perhaps appear, that ſuch a /uppc/57107 is 
not v57d probability, ſince no other cauſe 
(but lead) has been ſhewn adequate to the 
phenomena. * It is proved by the experi- 
*« ence of printers,” (ſays the Doctor, page 
370. ) that the uſing types which have 
* always ſome lead in them, which have 
been ſuffered to ſtand before the fire, in 
* order to dry them, has been L 
« by weakneſs and contraction of the 
„fingers; nay, from ſeveral cafes which 
have been related to me on good autho- 
* rity, I have had reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
«© the vapour of this metal, even when 
heated by friction only, has occaſioned 
the colic of Poitou, with all its conſequences. 
That currant tarts alſo, baked in glazed 
earthen veflels, may lay the foundation 
of a painful, lingering diſeaſe, more 
6 for midable than death.“ Page 279. 
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It is ſufficiently obvious then from this 
laſt publication, that the Doctor is draw- 
ing off from his firſt poſition, viz. that 
lead in the pounds is the ſole cauſe of the 
Devonſhire colic: and, by calling in col- 
lateral aids, endeavours to ſhew, that we 
may get the colic of Poitou, by what we 
every day eat and drink, nay even touch; 
lead being almoſt every where, and in 
every thing. But, if theſe cauſes, and 
ſeveral others ſpecified by the Doctor, ſuch 
as lead in vinegar, in poultices, &c. can 
bring on this colic, and a paralytic lame- 
nels of the hands; why ſhould not the 
colic of Devon be ſometimes referred to one, 
or more of theſe cauſes, and not made to 
reſt /olely on the lead in the pounds? And, 


why ſhould not the diſorder prevail always, 
and every where; 


Though the learned Author, in his firſt 
publication, does not allow that the im- 
moderate uſe of foul undepurated cider, 
drank in a ſtate of termentation, can poſſi- 
bly produce the colic; and, in the ſecond, 
page 250, obſerves, that Doctor Ingen 
Houtz is informed, that in Normandy 
there is no endemial colic, which can be 
attributed to cider; yet, the French quota- 
tion, from Monſieur Chaudelier, produced 
by the Doctor, ſeems to carry a different 


| meaning. 


„P Dans 
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« Dans Rowen, il n'y a gueres ou point 
« dannees, où il ne y ait des coliques, qui 
e attaquent ordinairement les domeſtiques 
par preference, et en plus ou moins grand 
* nombre dans les memes maitons: ce qui 
fait preſumer qu elles ſont occa/tonees par le 
* cidre qui eſt la boiſſon ordinaire des domeſ- 
* tiques.” Medical Tranſactions, page 461. 

In Rouen there is ſcarce, if at all, a year, 
in which there are not colics, which 
ordinarily attack the ſervants more than 
any other perſons, and in greater or leſs 
number in the ſame dwelling: from 
whence one may preſume that they are 
occaſioned by the cider, which is the com- 
mon beverage of the domeſticks. Tt 
appears by the French paragraph, at length, 
to which I refer the reader, that the colic 
of Normandy, is brought on on by the 
cider ; the chemiſt, by all his art, not being 
able to diſcover the leaſt atom of lead in it: 
and as it 1s acknowledged, that the immo- 
derate uſe of this provincial liquor brings 
on the colic, the analogy between the 
colic of Normandy and the colic of Devon 
may be fairly inferred. And it is fur- 
prizing fo learned a phyſician ſhould inſiſt, 
that there can be no reſemblance between 
the diſorder of theſe provinces; becaute 
the colic of Normandy ſcarce, if at all, 


ends in a palſey. But are not the pounds 
in 
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in Normandy as well as the pounds in 
Devon garnies du plomb? Medical Trant- 
actions, page 463. And will not a ſimilar 
cauſe produce a ſimilar effect? Doctor 
Muſgrave mentions the colic of Devon, 
without either palſey, or epilepſy: was 
no lead uſed in the cider machines, in 
Doctor Muſgrave's time? Engine pounds 
were not then in uſe. I can aſſure the 
learned Author, and can bring teſtimonies 
from phyſicians of extenſive practice in 
theſe parts to prove, that the Devonſhire 
colic does not always, and neceſſarily, 
occaſion the palſey; this ſymptom happen- 
ing for the moſt part, only, after a metaſ- 
taſis of the malady, a long continuance, 
or repeated attacks of it; and generally 
confined to the labouring people, who will 
drink ſo much new cider, as to exceed all 
belief. Every practitioner in Devon 
knows, that theſe are not falſe facts, and 
miſtepreſentations, but real truth. Fur- 
cher, if pendulous hands were always the 
conſequence of this endemial diſorder, 
halt the county, in a few years, would be 
paralytic; the ſervants and labourers, who 
are every year more or leſs afflicted with 
this colic, would be utterly unfit for 
ſervice. Inſtead of two hundred and eighty- 
five, the whole number in about five years 
received from all parts of Devon into the 

5 county 
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county hoſpital, that number or more 
would be ſent every year; and it lead 
were taken in fo many different ways, and 
the diſorder thereby propagated, the 
number would be ſtill multiplied. 

But, as all reaſoning in an enquiry of 
this kind may be deemed inſufficient, 
without experiments, I thought it right 
to ſuſpend this publication, till experi- 
ments could be made: and Mr. Cook- 
worthy, a diſtinguiſhed chymiſt of Ply- 
mouth, has now obligingly furniſhed me 
with them; and in ſo doing, may be of great 
ſervice to the whole county of Devon. 


CH E- 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS 


ON THE 


DEVONSHIRE CIDER, 


By Mr. WILLIAM COOKWORTHY 


of PLYMOUTH. 


IVE gallons of Devonſhire cider, 
F (made in a pound which had lead in 
its conſtruction) ſent by Prancis 
Geach, were diſtilled, in a glaſs retort, to 
about three quarts, the remains were evapo- 
rated in a porcelain veſſel, by a gentle heat, 
to the conſiſtence of a very thick ſyrup; 
then the veſſel was removed into a ſand- pat, 
and the evaporation continued, until, by 
railing the fire, the extract was burnt to a 
coal, which weighed upward of cleven 


Ounces. 
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ounces. As this appeared to be too large 
a quantity of matter, and by far too replete 
with the inflammable principle for an aſſay, 
it was thought proper to reduce it, which 
was done by calcining it in a crucible red 
hot, a little inclining to whiteneſs; this 
reduced the remains to three ounces and a 
half, but they were ſtil} a coal, quite 
black, and lighter than charcoal; ſo that 
there would not have been the leaſt danger 
of the lead's being vitrified by the calcina- 
tion, for reaſons too obvious to be men- 
tioned to any one who knows the leaſt 
thing of the nature of the reduction of 
metals. 

This coal was powdered, and mixed 
with double its weight of a flux, conſiſting 
of two parts tartar, and one nitre, and 
put into a crucible placed in a ſtrong wind 
furnace. The matter ſoon melted, but 
could not by a very ſtrong fire be brought 
to melt thin, and ſettle to the bottom of 
the crucible; a circumſtance abſolutely 
neceſſary to the ſeparation of ſo ſmall a 
quantity as foe grains of metal, from to 
large a portion of matter, with which it 
was fo minutely and intimately blended. 
The crucible was kept in the fire for 
twenty minutes, the contents continuing 
to {well up, and plentifully emitting flame, 
plainly proved, that the phlogiſton was 
not 


[ 31 ] 
not burnt off, and conſequently the lead 
in no danger of being vitrified. 

The crucible was now removed from 
the furnace, and boiling water repeatedly 
poured on the contents, till the alkalious 
ſalts were diſſolved, and the coal-like re- 
mainder rendered infipid; it was then 
dried, powdered, and lifted, when no lead 
was diſcovered. It was afterwards calcined 
on a hollow tile under a muffler, for at 
leaſt an hour: during this operation it 
yielded a blue flame; when this ceaſed, it 
was reduced to whitiſh aſhes, which 
weighed but five drachms. Theſe aſhes 
were then mixed with double their weight 
of the above flux, and melted down as 
quickly as poſſible: a ſtrong fire was 
neceſſary, as the earth proved very re- 
fractory. On breaking the crucible, no? 
the leaſt grain of lead was found in the 
bottom of it. The flag, with part of the 
crucible, adhering to it, were powdered 
by downright ſtrokes of the peſtle, and 
paſſed through a courſe ſmall lawn fieve, 
without leaving the leaſt particle of lead 
in tt. | 

The Doctor's deſcription of his proceſs 
is very vague: he ſays nothing of the 
quantity of extract his cider yielded. To 
mix the flux with it in the {tate it is de- 
ſcribed in More's lettey, was manifeſtly 

E. 2 wrong: 
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wrong: it could not have weighed leſs 
than eleven or twelve ounces at leaſt; it 
is not therefore ſtrange that the quantity 
of flux is not mentioned. This and the 
extract muſt have required a large crucible. 
Nothing is ſaid of the appearances ariſing 
in the courſe of the proceſs. It is very 
plain, from thoſe above mentioned, that 
they mult have been very unpromiſing, for 
the ſeparation of four grains and a balf of 
lead from ſo /arge à quantity of materials 
with which it was ſo minutely blended, 
and which was incapable of that thin and 
quict fuſion, ſo neceſſary to the perfect 
{ſeparation of metals, it was therefore quite 
prudent to take no notice of them. 

On trying three ſamples of Devonſhire 
cider from lead pounds with the ſolution 
of hepar ſulphuris, the precipitate was 
very white in all the experiments, and 
contequently no appearance of lead. The 
firſt drop of the ſolution produced a white- 
neſs in them all. One of theſe ſamples 
was from the noted Alphington pound, 

and one from the Sharpham. 

Ithink this trial with the hepar ſulphuris 
f{uthicient to determine the diſpute; for if 
there was any lead in the cider, this would 
infallibly diſcover it. 

One thing is a little remarkable: when 
the atlayitt obſerves, that if the hepar ſul- 

5 phuris 
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phuris be properly dropped into cider, 


the whole of the lead contained in it, will 
be precipitated with the ſulphur in a 
brown or blackiſh ſediment. It this be 
true, it ſeems to me that he might have 
made his aſſay on cider, and determined 
the exact quantity of its contents of lead 
by a much eafier, and more certain proceſs 
than that of Experiment V. where rie 


Tot were picked out of the extract. For by 


pouring the cider from this precipitate, 
and then burning the ſulphur from it, the 
remains mult be a kind of lead ore, which 
by the common method of aſſaying might 
be eaſily reduced into malleable lead. 
The Doctor's preferring therefore the other 
method, when he was in poſſeſſion of a 
better, ſhews, that a man may have Scan- 
derberg's ſword without his arm. 

To make this matter as clear as poſſible, 
I here beg leave to intert certificates, to 
prove, that the cider on which Mr. Cook- 
worthy made his experiments was made in 


lead pounds. 


. 


© INCLOSED is the certificate from 

* the maker of cider, Which my father 
© would have ſent before, if he could have 
% procured 


( 14 ] 
«« procured it. He defires his compliments, 
« and I am, Sir, 


© Your humble ſervant, 


«© JoN-BRAZZIER ORPwoop.” 


_« Ta1s is to certify, that I Thomas 
« Heard, of Alphington, have delivered 
« to Edward Orpwood, Eſq; of the ſaid 
«« pariſh, about fix gallons of cider made 
* on a cider-preſs in the pariſh of Al- 
“ phington, whoſe diſh “ is covered with 
e lead. As witneſs my hand, this ſecond 


day of April, 1768, 


Witneſs «© Thomas HEARD.” 
Simon Bodley. 


To Mr. CookwonrTnay. 
Totneſs, April 14, 1768. 


ae oO 
„ SoME time ſince Mr. Geach de- 


** fired me to procure him fix gallons of 
** cider from Alphington, which had 
'© paſſed over a leaden vat. I could not 
obtain it when I firſt applied, but re- 
*« ceived it yeſterday, and have now ſent 
* it to you; and have incloſed the ex- 


Note, by diſk is meant vat. 
** pence 
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pence and certificate, which pleaſe to 
deliver to Mr. Geach when you ſee him. 
I do not know whether the cider now 
ſent be ſweet, but our farmers here 
who uſe the London market aſſure me, 
they never uſe any litharge, nor any kind 
of preparation that has the leaſt lead in 
It. 
« J am, Sir, 


« Your humble ſeryant, 


«© PHILIP CoOCKEY." 


To Philip Cockey, E,. 


« 8 I N, 


„ THESE are to certify, that the two 
bottles of cider I have ſent you, were 
made and paſſed over the leaden vat at 
Sharpham, in the pariſh of Aſh- 
prington. 


« Your humble ſervant, 


Sharpham, 


Feb. 3, 1768. TrHomas ED Mops.“ 


And here I beg leave to ſubjoin the fol- 


lowing letter from Philip Cockey, Eſq; of 


Totneſs, which ma 


light on this ſubject. 


y ſerve to throw ſome 
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3.3 Ks 


„J have read your obſervations on 
Doctor Baker's Eſſay on the Endemial 
Colic of Devonſhire, and I am told that 
Doctor Saunders has writ an anſwer to 
it. If you ſhould ever think to take up 
the pen again on the ſubject, I would 
beg leave to remark to you, that there 
are more preſſes in Devonſhire covered 
with lead, than that mentioned /page 
5.) at Alphington. 
I purchaled an eſtate called Sharpham, 
near this town, in the year 1748, and upon 
my examining the pound, &c. I found 
the preſs defective, and I ordered it to 
be covered with ſheet lead, and it now 
remains there: I cannot give you an 
exact account of the cider made ſince 
the lead has been put upon the preſs, 
I ſuppoſe between fifteen hundred and 
two thouſand hogſheads; but I can 
venture to aſſure you, that I never knew 
any one perſon afflicted with the colic, 
by the uſe of the cider made there. 
&«& believe Mr. Rennell, of Newton 
Buſhel, has alſo a preſs, which was 
covered with ſheet lead about thirty 
years ſince; but I could never learn that 
any ill effects were produced from the 
„ cider 
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cider he made. Mr. Pearce, near King's 
Bridge, has a common pound, the prets 
of which was many years covered with 
lead, and his neighbour, Mr. Brown, 
pounded his ap plcs there, and the two 
might make, annually, near two hun- 
dred hogtheads; and feveral other 
perſons uled the pound alſo. But Mr. 
Pearce could never remember, that any 
of his family, or neighbours, have been 
afflicted with the colic (one inſtance 
only excepted) which was when he uſed 
a wooden preſs only. 


I ſhall trouble you only with one 
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obſervation more. Raleigh Mallock, 
Eſq; of Cockington, has an engine 
pound, and no lead in any part of its 
conſtruction, and yet the inhabitants of 
the village, and his ſamily in particular, 
have almoſt every year been aftlicted 
with the colic, but moſt certainly not 
occaſioned by the bad conicqueuces of 
lead; and I make no doubt, but many 
inſtances of the like nature might be 
found out. | 
Jam afraid, if Doctor B.'s pamphlet 
ſhould be credited by the purchaſers of 
the Devonſhire cider, it would be of 
the greateſt prejudice to the county; 
and as I really think, that what he has 


advanced is not founded on facts, I 
1 « HHhOuld 


118 
« ſhould be glad if I could contribute 


„ towards making it appear in its true 
Character. 

J am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Totnes «© PHILIY Cockey.” 
Dec. 18, 1768. | 


DOCTOR 
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OCTOR Saunders having under- 
taken a defence of a late pamphlet, 
concerning the cauſe of the Devon- 

ſhire colic, in anſwer to ſome objections 
which I ventured to make againſt it, I 
ſhall, in the following pages, examine and 
reply to the arguments (if ſuch they may be 
called) advanced by the Doctor in his faid 
defence. | 


Dum falſos aliarum errores exagitat, ipſe ſuos veros prodit. 


“ have taken the earlieſt opportunity 
«« of peruſing a pamphlet, written pro- 
e feſſedly in oppoſition to the opinion 
« which is maintained in your Eflay.” 
Page 1. 

A. Not profeſſedly in oppoſition to the 
opinion, if by oppoſition you mean the 
ſpirit of cavilling; but, /sberly in -N 

D 2 0 
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of a point in which the whole connty of 
Devon is concerned; and allo (excute for 
once the vanity) to ſet the learned Author 
right in his mittake, that lead, which can 
be found only in ſome pounds, is the ſole 
cauſe of the Devonſhire colic; into 
which miftake, it now pretty plainly 
appears, he has been led, or at leaſt con- 
firmed in it, by Doctor Saunders and his 
experiments. 

„ Already well known to the medical 
« worid, on account of his new and 
©« curious obſervations on dilcaics on the 
ke ey e. Pag 8 f 

A. And I known alſo, on the ſame 
account, to a certain eminent phyſician, 
who heips to conſtitute a part of the 
medical world, who was pleaſed, but a 
little while ſince, to give a very honourable 
teſtimony in favour of thote ſaid obſer- 
vations. 

* The former (Geach) appears to me 
& 1n the character of one, who is deſirous 
of neglecting no opportunity of paying 
« evcry mark of his reſpect and adulation 
© to a great name. Page 1. 

A. Honour has been paid to Doctor 
Huxhim by all Europe, not merely on 
account of his great name, but, if you 
pleaſe, his conſummate medical fill; the 
parent of his great name. Reſpect there- 

3 fore 
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fore is due from me to Doctor Huxham, as 
a great phyiician: and I acknowledged 
with gratitude, not with adulation, the 
friendthip he had honoured me with. 
Was it Doctor Huxham's great nume, or 
great merit, that influenced the moſt 
learned to admit him of their ſociety, and 
of their college? Doctor Saunders, per- 
haps, cannot impeach the compliments 
paid this phyſician, without reflecting, 
at the ſame time, on his own maſters. 

& For his portion of this curious com- 
„pound, contains little, very little, more 
* than a dull unintereſting, uninſtructive, 
« repetition of a vain unſubſtantial theory, 
* together with uch falſe reaſoning from 
* his own private ſtock, and an abundance 
* of miſrepreſentation.” Page 2. 

A. And by what epithet hall I diſtin- 
guiſh this compound; every word of which 
carries conviction and decency along with 
it? For not to mention the /ales Atticr, 
with which it is ſo plentifully ſeaſoned, the 
whole abounds with ſuch fine reaſoning, 
and ſtrong argument, that all poſſible 
reply 1s entirely cut off. But whether the 
theory of this experienced and celebrated 
phyſician, which you are hardy enough to 
pronounce van and unſub/lanticl, deſerves 
this cenſure, muſt be left to the deciſion 


of the learned. The reaſoning (whether 
falſe 
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falſe or true) comes from the ſtock of 
others, and fo does the milrepreſentation, 
if there be any. In proof of this I ſhall 
cite but a few paſſages, out of the many 
that might be brought from the works of 
approved modern writers, whole authority 
the letter writer cannot, I preſume, with 
becoming grace, controvert. The ancients 
(to ſhew my readineſs to oblige) ſhall be 
left quite out of the caſe. My angry re- 
prover muſt allow, that the reputations of 
thoſe writers are founded on ſomething elſe 
than a great name, and though at preſent 
no ancients, they will one day be fo, and 
when ſo, will probably be mo blind guides 
in what relates to the animal aconomy. 
(Page 12.) 

„This man's arguments are of too 
delicate and ethereal a ſtructure, to bear 
« the leaſt touch, and he who makes an 
te attack on them, is in the caſe of a man 
* who draws his ſword againſt a ſha- 
% dow.” (Page 3.) | 

A. And your attacks, Doctor Saunders, 
are altogether harmleſs, and nothing but 
a defence can make them conſiderable: 
they have been made only againſt the 
ſhadowwey part of the argument; the ſub- 
{tantial part remains ſtill untouched. You 
only ventured to brandiſh your fword againſt 

it, 
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it, and very ſoon, and very prudently, re- 
turned it again into the ſcabbard. 

« The ſubſtance of this argument is, 
that ſpaſms, and colics, are cauſed by 
* acids; becauſe acids cauſe them.” 

A. That you ſhould deny acids to be 
productive of the colic, 1s not at all to be 
wondered at; ſince you allo deny, that an 
acid acrimony can bring on the rickets, 
or, indeed, any diſorder. But let that be 
as it may, your great point, I imagine, is 
to make it appear that the endemial colic 
of Devon is owing to the lad made uſe of 
in the pounds, in which the apples are 
preſſed; and mine jult the contrary, that 
lead is not the cauſe; which of us has 
truth on his ſide, 1s neither for you nor 
me to determine. 

«© No fruits in their unfermented ſtate 
« contain tartar of any kind.” Page 4. 

A. That fruits do not contain tartar in 
ſubſtance, may be readily granted. But, 
properly ſpeaking, the tartar of fruits is 
the eſſential ſalt; et quanto acerbior fructus, 
tanto craſſior et copioſior /al ef/ontialrs, ut 
in vino moſſellanico et pomaces naſiro ma- 
nifeſtum eſt. Siquis vero dubitat, Doctor 
Huxham foreſaw that, in Zheſe latter times 
of apoſtacy, ſame one who ſitteth in the chair 
of the ſcorners, would ſhoot forth bitter words 
againſt bi theory. Forte an minfto pomaces 

zanta 
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tanta vis inſit tartari, experiatur ipſe modo 
ob angela ſala opiime deſeripto, mucila- 


gincm nempe a ſucco abtrahendo, quanto 
copia ſalis efſentialis ab eo collegi potlit, 


« Herc follows acurious obſervation. Air- 


bubbles are apt to get into all pipes and 
* tubes that carry any fluids.” Page 4. 

A. This curious obſervation lawfully 
belongs to Doctor Arbuthnot—no ancient. 
Vid. his Effay on Air, page 38. 

6 Another obſervation as curious as the 
* former. It is probable that thoſe ſevere 
5 pains felt in the extremities of the body 
* are, for the moit part, flatulent, ſince by 
“ rubbing the affected parts, the wind is 
« often removed or expelled. From 
* waich of the cxtremities has this gentle- 
% man practiſed the art of expelling wind 
« by rubbing? No air can enter the hu- 
© man body, or exiſt there in a ſtate of 
« elaſticity.” Page 5 

A. By what has been ſaid of the elaſti- 
city of the air, and which the ſmalleſt 
maſs of it paſtes, ſo as to be able to reſiſt 
the preſſure of the incumbent atmoſphere, 
one may perceive, ſays Doctor Arbuthnot, 
_ great force of ot elaſtic air, in the 

avities of human bodies. Whether air- 
bubbles may be generated in the veſſels of 


human bodies, I ſhall not poſitively deter- 


mine. Strong probabilities for the affir- 
mative 
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mative are, that azr-bucoles are apt to get 
into pi pes which carry any fluid, even into 
thoſe which carry water; and their effects 
are well known. It is likewiſe certain, 
and what I have known by frequent expe- 
rience, that. there are pains in the extremities 
of the body which ſeem flatulent ; and I have 
often perceived, by friction of theſe parts, 
immenſe quantities of wind to come out 
of the ſtomach by belching. Vid. his 
Eſſay on Air, page 38. There is, (Haller's 
Phyſiology, book i, page 141, tranſlation) 
without doubt, a circulation of fixed air 
abſorbed by the inhaling veſſels of the 
lungs, alimentary tube, and ſkin; and the 
lungs probably exhale again ſuch particles 
as regain their elaſticity in the blood. For 
that there are often ſuch ela/fic parts of air 
in the blood, eſpecially after drinking fatu- 
lent wines, and cider, I am certain, &c. &c. 
Now, Doctor, which are moſt curigus, theſe 
obſervations, or your remarks ? 

&* But in caſe the exiſtence of internal 
% air-bubbles ſhould be controverted, Mr. 
«© Geach has afterwards recourſe to the 
« external air, and he contends that the 
* difeale muſt be partly owing to ſome 
„ peculiar diſpoſition of the atmoſphere. 
© What is this but an explanation of 
* an zguctum per ignotius? Page 5. 
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A. I do not sttempt to explain the 
manner how the atmoſphere does produce 
diſorders; I only mention the fact. But 
perhaps Doctor Saunders has never read, 
or having read, peradventure may affect 
to deſpiſe, what Hoffman, Hilary, and 
others, have written on this ſubject. Why 
was the obſervation of Paulus Aginata 
dropped on this occation ? The reaton is 
plain; the citation would have ſtared my 
baſhful opponent too fully in the face, and 
Paulus, though one of the ancient writers, 
might have weight with the learned part of 
Thy readers. 

% That the air obtains a fecret diſpo- 
„ ſition, or temperature, productive of 
4 diſorders at different times, is apparent 
© to ſuch as contider, that the very {ame 
« diſeaſe in one ſcaſon proves epidemical, 
* and deſtroys great numbers, and in ano- 
* ther, ic1zcs but few perſons.” Sydenham. 

Baglivi mentions an epidenucal colic at 
Rome trom acid wines. 

But it is too common a fault of au- 
cc thors, thus to build hypothetical caſtles 
«« in the air. Page 5. 

A. To avoid this common fault, you, 
Doctor, more witely chuſe to build on 


lead. 

lf this diſeaſe depends on the bile's 
* being cxalted by heat, ought it not to 
cc he 
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be more ſevere in warm autumns. But 
he himſelf ſays, that warm autumns are 
* lefs productive of this diſeaſe than cold 
«© and inclement ſeaſons; that the bile 
« exalted by heat, produces porraccous 
* votuitings, fo corroſive as to excoriate the 
* mouth; that in conſequence of this 
*« fluid, wind and ſpaſms are engendered, 
* which bring on an obſtinate coſtiveneſs; 
* and yet, in the next page, he tells us 
* that warm autumns, which, according to 
* his own ſyſtem, ought to be moſt effectual 
« in exalting the bile, produce diarhœas, 
4 and choleras; whereas, in colder ſeaſons 
&* obſtinate conſtipations prevail.” Page 6. 
A. Warm and moiſt autumns, which 
ripen the fruits, are leſs productive of this 
diſorder, becauſe fuch ripe fruits are apt 
to bring on diarrhœas and choleras, which 
(to aſs 1 your own lignificant words) gene- 
rally prove critical in the colica pictonum. 
Page g. But in cold and inclement ſcaſons, 
when the fruits are auſtere, and the perſpi- 
ration leſſened, the contrary of this hap- 
pens. The bile, in hot fealons, will occa- 
lion ſevere vomitings, elpecially when 
large quantities of undepurared cider are 
drank. And this doctrine 1s altogether 
conſiſtent with the experience of accurate 
phyſicians, though it cannot be at all proved 


by chymical experiments. 
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& Tf the porraccous bile be ſo acrid as 
„% Mr. Geach repreſents it, how comes it 
to paſs that an obſtinate coſtiveneſs is 
ce the conſequence? Would not a contrary 
& ditpotition of the bowels be naturally 
« expected from fo acrimonious a fluid?” 

A. All people, long convertant in prac- 
tice in this part of England, know, that 
acrid porraccous bile will be thrown u 
in the Devonſhire colic, and in this ſtate 
of the auordcr, no inteſtinal diſcharge can 
be cably procuicd. I have known a week 
elapſe without itools; the patient in the 
mean time being often convulſed with 
pain, and the belly ready to burſt with 
diſtention. 

Ir. Gcach will have a difficult taſk 
* to explain, how the ſame cauſe can 
& render the bile more inert, and more 
„ corrofive.” Page 7. 

A. Here, Doctor, you checked yourſelf 
in mid-volly; was it to ſtand and contem— 
plate me in my embarraſment to folve this 
riddle? xlore probably from being ftruck 
with the ſolution which immediately fol- 
lowed. Ferax hac cauſa malorum quan= 
quam bilis ab acid coaita in cyſti fellea, 
acinis et ductis hepaticis zers velut ac 
torfida per ſpati:im al, gucd hareat, latet 
tamen anguis in herba. Si quis enim 
corporis 1133 vel blandiflimus, extra 
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aream circulationis effuſus, calore corporis 
humani exponatur diu, et motu partium 
vicinarum agitetur, tenuior indies et acrior 
factus, in acerrimam, et vaſa omnia come= 
dentem ſaniem mutabitur tandem. Nonne 
pulchram ſæpe mamma, ex ſtagnante ſolo 
dulciſſimo lacte, depaſcitur ulcus horren- 
dum? Si huic humori tnaviſtimo, annon 
eadem imo vel graviora longe eveutura ſunt 
bili etiam in ſtatu natural: ommum acerris 
mo huxtra. | 

The juice of moſt fruits newly prefſed 
contain an eſſential ſalt; by lo much the 
thicker and more copious, by how much 
the ſbuter the fruits are. Theſe remember, 
Doctor, are very hurtful in the gout and 
rheum atiim. 

The bile itſelf becomes corrupted, har- 
dens, and flagnating in the liver, is a 
further caule of zrrivatizn. Tronchin, 
Schomberg's tranſlation, page 127. The 
bile you ſee by ſtagnating becomes thicker, 
and yet, according to thele learned Dyctors, 
after a time, may come to be both active 
and irritating. Do not practzcal pliy ſiciaus 
every day obſerve, that the ſtagnant 
humours in edematous legs, become at laſt 
active and highly acrimonious ? 

« We read that the urine, and ſerum 
% of the blood, is green, and the ſweat 
« ſour. The exiſtence of acid in ihe blood, 
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„ is by no means proved by any one.” 
Page 8. 

A. You ſhould have quoted the other 
part of the tentence, that eruptions will 
be thrown out on the ikin. 

Van Swieten ſpeaks of acid {weats and 
miliary eruptions. Saunders. 

As no acid 1s naturaily in an anim: al 
body, but muſt be taken by the mouth, 
lo, it it is not ſubducd in tne hrit paſtages 
of chyle, it may get into the blozd: and if 
there be not a fafficient quantity of blood, 
and ſtrength of circulation to ſubdue it, 
it may infect the whole mals of the fluids. 
It is found by experience (which expe- 
rience, by the bye, is of ſingular ute in the 
practice of phyſick) that the ficeat is ſamo- 
times acid, which is a ſign of recovery after 
fevers, when the blood was in a CNY 
alkaleſcent ſtate. Arduthnit on Aliment 
page 170. And for the truth of this, aſk 
any old experienced phy ſician. 

« Is every colic incident to ladies, the 
* colic of Poitou? Are there no pathog- 
„% nomonic {ymptoms, which dittinguith 
this from every other colic?” Page 9. 

A. What are they? If lots of ſtrength, 
and paralytic lameneſs of the hands, are 
the pathognomonic * mptoms; all lever 


colics, from whatever caute, will often, 
tou i 
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though not always, occaſion ſuch a lame- 
nets. 

If lead by any means comes into con- 
te tact with cider, more of that poiſonous 
c metal ' will be diflolved in cold and 
% inclement, than mild and warm autumns, 
* for the acidity will be greater. And 
„ hence it is caſily ſeen, why the colics, 
* which happen in mild and warm 
“ autumns, are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed 
5 from ordinary diarthœas.“ Page 10. 
A. One grain of lead to a gallon of cider, 
is the proportion ſaid to be diſſolved by the 
acid of cider; * now in cold and incle- 
ment ſeaſons, perhaps, 7ws or three grains 
may be diſſolved. Here obſerve, that an 
obſtinate coſtiveneſs is one of the pathog- 
nomonic ſymptoms of the colica picto- 
num, and in warm autumns we have this 
colic with no coſtiveneis at all but a 
diarrhœa; how comes it then to paſs, that 
one grain of lead in warm autumns ſhall 
purge the belly, and three in cold bind it? 
Why, Doctor Saunders himſelf has very 
obligingly informed us. — Pons taken in 

799 


* In the Doctor's firſt pamphlet, this was the quantity 
in the laſt work publiched by the college we find, by the 
ſixth experiment, chat z4ree gallons of cider gave a little 
more than ve grain of lead; in another place, we read 
that the exact quantity of lead, which may in general be 
diflolved in the Devonſhire cider ; that I by no means 

undertake to determine, 
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too large a doſe, by cverafting their parts, 
elude even their own powers. Page 20. 

« He fpeaks very learnedly of the 
« ſulphur in fruits, quite a new principle, 
% and not to be underſtood by any one; 
& not even by himſelf.” Page 10. 

A. All this learned ſpeaking conſiſts, 
gentle reader, of one word only. When 
I uted the term ſulphur, as applicable to 
ripe fruits, I never imagined that any 
body, much lets a chymiſt, would ſuppoſe 
I meant brim/lone by it; but uled that 
word in the acceptation, in which it is 
commonly taken by chymiſts; the in- 
flammable principle, and that. fruits do 
abound in this, is clearly apparent, from the 
fermenting juices affording ſo large a 
quantity of inflammable ſpirit ; and allo by 
the evaporated refiduum containing fo 
much of it as appears by Mr. Cook- 
worthy's experiment; for the blackneſs of 
the extract was the oily, or fulphureous 

art. 
| A ſmall particle of zther, air and water, 
combined, will, from their fluidity, form a 
ipherule; conſequently infipid, and inodo- 
rous. But coming into ſtrict union round 
a more denſe angular particle of earth, 
will form a conoid corpuſcle, of which 
the ſphcrule will be the baſis, and the leaſt 
point of the earth its apex. Such a par- 
2 ticle 
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ticle irritating the ſmell and taſte by its 
figure and denfity, volatile from its 
minuteneſs, and ſtrongly attracting both 
air, water, and carth, we call an acid fluid 
ſalt; and ſuch parts again variouſly com- 
bined with light earth, and other ele- 
ments, will form a bituminous, greaſy, 
fulphurous, or oily ſubſtance, as Sir. Iſaac 
Newton has oblerved. (And every chy- 
miſt ought to know, that ſulphur is the 
general term for all oleaginous ſubſtances.) 
An acid is thus by the reed neutralized into 
Jugar, and in the vine and grape, changed 
firſt into a four, and then into a ſaccharine 
Juice. Haller Phyfiology, vol. i. page 5. 
Humor ex pomis, velut uvis recens 
expreſſus, ſale eſſentiale acido et valde craſſa 
tartaro abundat, plurimis porro et terreſ- 
tribus particulis, multo ſed impuro ſulphure, 
at pomaceo novello plurimum ineſſe muci- 
laginis, argumento eſt lentor iſte quam 
contrahit olei inſtar ſi vel nec debite fer- 
mentatur, non ſaturatur ſatis ſale actuoſo 
mucilaginem ſulpbuream attenuante. Hux- 
ham de Morbo Colico. I perſuade myſelf, 
that Doctor Saunders muſt bluſh, (even in 
his own privacy) when he reads theſe 
Citations, 
« Some allowance may be made for an 
* author of 1617, who might think it a 
F % crimen 
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« crimen lerſet majeſlatis, to dare to diſſent 
* from the ancients.” Page 11. 

A. And may not ſome allowance be 
wade for an author of 1767, in ihe preſent 
. Frod, l ſlate of natural and chymical know- 
lodxe, if he ſhoul bumbly diflent from one 

of the moderns, anleſs it may be as cri- 
min l to call his doctrine in queſtion, as it 
was to ſuſpect the chaſtity of Cæſar's wife ? 
You know., Doctor, that in medical matters 
wwe niuft pay adulation to no ipſe dixit; nor do 
we alia that the authority of any man 
wbatever can flamp wif lhbility on opinions, 
which are not ig lied (truly eſtabliſhed) 
by experiments age 28. 

« What Mr Geach ſays of the Weſt- 
Indians, is directly contrary to truth 
% (very modeſt indeed for 2 phyſician and 
© a teacher): the Weſt-Indians, inſtead of 
% the punch which they formerly drank, 
„ diink it now very weak and extremely 
& acid.— This I have received {rom the beſt 
« authority. Page 12. 

A. We have received from the beſt 
authority, that the Weſt-Inaiins now 
drink their punch with a moderate quan— 
tity of acid, and that Ductor Saunders 


hs bren informed of the hing bat is not. 
Put ge inting, 1 ra moment, that your 
authoiity i» good, how will it prove that 
 fead is the caule Saf ti ie ] Devonſhire colic? 
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Why, compendionfiv thus---Acids are not the 
caule of the Weſt-Indian colic; ergo, icad 
muſt be the only cauſe of the Devosthire 
colic.---A very lurfactory ſort of rea- 
ſoning. I 

„But if we grant it to be an undoubted 
& fact, that Herefordſhire cider brings on 
„ Junacy, will it follow that lunacy, and 
4 the colic of Devon, are the leaſt ana- 
„ lagous?” Page 13. 

A. Yes. Lunacy and palſey, 150 effect 
of the Devonſhire colic, are analogous. 
Is not the paliey almoſt always attended, 
more or leſs, with a depravation of the un- 
derſtanding, the common ſenſorium, the 
ſource of the nerves, being affected in both 
caſes? The palſey may be occaſioned by 
exceſs in N aliment; eſpecially 
unripe fruits. A palſey is more or leſs 
dangerous, according to the cauſe, extent, 
and ſeat of the diſcaſe. Arbuthnot on 
Aliment, page 369. 2d Edition. 

Bilis igitur leu viridis, feu atra, in veſi— 
cula fellca, et in ductibus hepatiCis conge/ta 
diu, et corporis calore fota, tandemque 
liqueſcens, vel ab extremis venæ cavæ ra- 
mulculis abſorpta in maffam languincam 
rapitur, vel per ductum chohdicum in in- 
tettina effunditur. At cum utraque jam 
facta fit i acris, ſanguine confuta mira 
<xcitat mala: nempe genus nervoſum irri- 
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tando doloris anxietatis /þa/mos infert vaſ- 
cula pariter rodit teneriora et in cerebrum 
tranſlata illi eſt perquam infenſa. Huxbam 
de Morbo Colico. 

« This reaſoning is not confirmed by 
« obſerving that children become con- 
* vulſed, from acids abounding in the 
& ſtomach.” Page 14, 

A. It is poſſible that tumors in the 
breaſt may be the effect of acidity in the 
milk, and convulſions in infants may be 
occaſioned by acidity paſſing into the blood, 
and affecting the tender fibres of the brain. 
Arbuthnot on Aliment, page 172. 

„% [ will therefore boldly ſay, that the 
e rickets are undoubtedly not produced by 
« acid.” Page 14. 

A. My Lord Bacon obſerved, that bold- 
neſs was the firſt requiſite of a lawyer; 
why not of a phyſician, why not (with 
reverence be it ſpoken) of a chymiſt? 

A learned phyſician has favoyred me 
with the following account of the rickets, 
which may ſerve as an anſwer to Doctor 
Saunders's cavils. 

But contrary to the raſh aſſertion of this 
dogmatiſt, I believe jt may be made to 
appear by as good arguments, and as con- 
vincing proofs, as the nature of medical 
ſubjects will generally admit of, for they 
certainly will not admit of demonttrative 

| | proof, 
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proof, that an acid acrimony is really one 
principal cauſe of the rickets. 

This diſeaſe then ſeems to conſiſt in a 
watery, difſolute, broken ſtate of the 
fluids, an acid acrimony, and a general 
relaxation and debility of the ſolids, in 
conjunction. Theſe ſcem to be the praxi- 
mate cauſes, and what conſtitute the 
nature of this malady. This, reſume, 
may be . from be fa ollowing 
ſhort ſketch of the antecedent cauſes, 
nature, and cure of it, 

The chief antecedent cauſes of the 
rickets are, firſt, an original lax, weak, or 
ſickly habit, which the rickety child de- 
1881 from the bad conſtitution of his 
x and brought into the world with 

im; à labes hereditaria. 

Second, The age of infancy, to which 
this diſtemper is peculiar. In this tender 
age, the conſtitution and digeſtive organs 
being very weak, and the food aceſcent, 
relaxing ſeroſities and acidities are more 
apt to be generated, than in any other 
ſubſequent ſtage of life. 

Third, The cool air of a northern cli- 
mate, eſpecially in conjunction with moiſ- 
ture from a low, marſhy, or fenny ſitua- 
tion. The hot and dry air of a ſouthern 
climate, not only diſſipates by a copious 


perſpiration the more watery diluent mT 
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of the blood, which are the vehicle of 
acrimony, but alto aikalizes, and gives a 
putreſcent diſpoſition to the Whole mat. 
A cold moiſt air, on the contrary, favours 
the production and accumulation. of acid 
ſerous humours, which by macerating the 
ſolids, and affording ill nouriſhment, ener- 
vate the conſtitution. 

Fourth, Bad nurting. The effects of 
bad nurſing; of ſuffering the child to lie 
too much in bed, and want of due motion 
and exerciſe; of ſuftering it to lie in cold, 
wet, or damp clothes; of letting it ſuck a 
nurſe of a fickly habit, or bad regimen : 
I tay, the effects of bad nuriing, in theſe 
and other inftances, are too apparently 
productive of the rickets, to need any 
Comment. 

Fifth, A bad regimen of diet. The 
common food of chilacen in theie times, 
clpecially that oi the poorer ſort, almote 
entirely conſiſts of rela) Ling, WAatery li0ps, 
and viſcid acz{cent vegetable fubſlances : 
as poor milk. unk SHOE i water, tice, ſugar, 
bread PUG. ing, F alry, fr wits, CC. Acel⸗ 
cent vegetable juices, and ſerect thing 
being ſapong aceous, repd to melt an 
and de epaupcrate the blood. This com- 
mon tood of ren: we fee then, has a 
direct natural tendeticy” to relax, and let 
down the fpring of the hem oi vVEue!s, 
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and to fill them with an acid colluvies 
ſcroſa. 

The pathognomonic ſymptom, or moſt 
eſſential and diltinguiſhing  figa of the 
rickets, is foit, flexible, and crooked bones: 
now the bones of children, and even 
adults, by being ſoaked in ſmall acid 
liquors, acquire the fame diſpoſition with 
thoſe of rickety children, become ſoft, 
ſpongy, and flexible. A very ſmall and 
almoſt imperceptible degree of acidity, if 
a longer time be allowed for the macera- 
tion, is ſufficient to produce this effect. 
The analogy here is ſtrong, and certainly 
affords a very folid argument in favour of 
the point, which I am endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh. 

This then is a ſhort ſketch of the nature 
and cauſes of the rickets, from which, I 
preſume, we may infer the truth of our 
polation, and Wich great W con- 


lute 5 "Ras if " his fluids, 
tainted with an acid acrimony, and a gene- 
ral relaxation and debility of the lolids. 

This theory of an acid acrimony being 
ene of the cauſes of the rickets, receives 
great confirmation from the ingenious 
Mr. Margraat's chymical diſcoveries. This 
excellent <hymiſt has clearly demonſtrated 
the real exiſtence of an acid, even in the 


200. 
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moſt ſolid parts of the human body, which à 
fortiort muſt have previouſly exiſted in the 
fluids, whence the ſolids are formed, and 
nouriſhed. And laſtly, the cure of this 
diſtemper, as a concluding argument, 
greatly corroborates what has been ad- 


vanced. Vide Memoires de I Acad. Royal de 
Berlin. 

Firſt, This is to be effected by ſuch 
means, as are adapted to evacuate the 
colluvies ſeroſa, or ſurcharge of diſſolute 
ferous humours. 

Second, To brace up and invigorate the 
weak enervated ſolids. 

Third, To reſtore the ſharp depau- 
perated fluids their due craſis, and balſa- 
mic nutritive virtue. 

The regimen and medicines proper to 
anſwer theſe indications are, firſt, warm 
dry country air, 

Second, Conſtant briſk exerciſe and 
frictions. 

Third, Anourithing reſtorativediet, which 
| ſhould turn pretty much upon alkaleſcent 
animal ſubſtances, excluding ſweets, fours, 
diluents, and very ſparingly admitting of 
aceſcent, ſaponaceous, and reſolvent mate- 
rials; amongſt which fruits ſtand foremoſt. 

Fourth, Stomachic bitters, among which 
the cortex peruv. ſeems to challenge the 
firſt place; the ſeven mild corroborating aro- 

2 matics, 
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matics, as cinnamon, nutmegs, &c. and 
the milder alkalies, and abſorbents; and 
laſtly, the cold bath. 

Now this whole proceſs of the cure has 
a manifeſt tendency directly or virtually to 
correct, and extirpate acidity; and if our 
Doctor, for want of other employment, or 
ſtill purſued by the fame ill fate that has 
hitherto in this diſpute attended him as a 
writer, ſhould take it in his head ſtill to 
controvert this idea of the rickets, we 
may readily gueſs from the ſpecimen he 
has already given us of his abilities as an 
aſſayiſt and a critic, what figure he will 
make as a phyſician. 


Nec iſte hercle magno cum 
Conatu magnas nugas dixerit. 


It is highly probable that this diſeaſe, 
(the rickets) proceeds from à redundant 
acidity, becaufe vinegar will ſoften, and crook 
tender bones: and this ſymptom muſt 
happen in children, when there is no 
ſtrength in the muſcles to ſupport them, 
or they mult be inflected to that ſide where 
the muſcle will pull ſtrongeſt. Arbuthnot 
on Aliment, 2d Edition. 

It avails nothing to prove that girls 
e have loſt their health by drinking vine- 
« gar, unleſs it can be proved that it 

G | « has 
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has brought on this particular diſeaſe.“ 


Page 15. 


A. It can be proved that it has brought 


on the colic, and paralytic lameneſs of the 
hands, faid to be the pathognomonic 
ſymptom of this diſorder. 
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« Doctor Nooth aſſures me, that in 
Dorſetſhire, particularly on this fide 
near to Somerſetſhire, the cider preſſes 
are very frequently lined with lead, and 
that the colic of Poitou is moſt fre- 
quent in thoſe pariſhes where they uſe 
the moſt lead. He knows a gentleman, 
who makes a great deal of cider, but 
who uſes no lead in his utenſils; the 
colic of Poitou is never in that 
gentleman's family, although his ſer- 
vants drink large quantities of cider.“ 


Page 16. 


A. Mr. Cockey's authority, and that of 


Mr. Worth's, is diametrically oppoſite to 
this. 


«c 
«6c 
«6 
cc 
«6 
cc 
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« A French writer is quoted by you to 
ſhew, that Rheniſh and Moſelle wines 
occaſion the colic, by means of an adul- 
teration. The paſſage referred to in your 
Eſſay, is as follows: Ces vins pechent ſou- 
vent par trop de verdeur, et les merchands 
les ont long tems altere avec la litarge. 
But Mr. Geach attempts to prove, from 
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* the authority of this very paſſage, that 
„ Rheniſh and Moſelle wines produce 
* the colic by means of their acidity. In 
« order to do this, he only quotes the firſt 
« part of the ſentence. Les wins pechent 
% ſouvent par trop de werdure. Theſe 
« words he conſtrues thus. Theſe wines 
often hurt by their too great acidity, and 
«© he entirely drops the ſubſequent part, 
* which puts the author's meaning out 
„of all poſſibility of doubt.” Page 16. 
A. As to this French paſſage which we 
have fo groſly, ignorantly, nay, wickedly 
miſrepreſented, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, 
that Mr. Bouvart has thete words: Les 
* matins minerales venimeuſe et les wins 
% werds et auſteres, 2 differents en 
% apparence produiſſent les coliques a peu 
« pres de meme eſpece; which were thus 
tranſlated. Poiſonous mineral ſubſtances, 
and ſharp auſtere wines, though different 
in their natures, bring on colics almoſt of 
the ſame ſpecies; and the paſlage referred 
to in the Eſſay, is at large thus. Ce qu'il y 
© a de certain c'eſt la colique dont il eſt a 
« queſtion a ete epidemique dans les payes ou 
« Fon boit des vins de Rhin et de Moſelle, ces 
« vins pechent ſouvent par trop de verdeur, 
« et les merchands les ont long tems alterè 
* ayec la litarge.” Now is not the tranſla- 
G 2 tion, 
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tion, particularly of the verb pechert, 


«c 


theſe wines often hurt by their too great 
acidity, natural and proper, carrying 
the fame mcaning, and confirming the 
0 ſenſe of the other paſſage ? which ſenſe 
* would have been further confirmed, 
«© had Doctor Saunders conſulted Piſo, 
and read the paſſage referred to. 

But Piſo, perhaps, may be conſidered 
as a kind of ancient, and conſequently a 
blind guide, and not worth following: or 
had not Doctor Saunders paſſed by the 
firſt quotation, and overlooked the ſecond 
from Mr. Bouvart, and alſo uncandidly 
ſuppreſſed the following ſentence from 
our N * though greater miſchief 
% may be done by the adulteration ;” 
which giving the ſenſe of les marchands les 
ent lang tems altere. acknowledges, that the 
merch: ts did adulterate them, our mean- 


ing alſo would have been put out of all 
doubt and reach of cavil. 


cc 


cc 


Sed cui vis rigidi Facilis cenſura cachinni, 


Loet us now exhibit Doctor Saunders's 
own explanation of this controverted 
French pattage. * Theſe wines are faulty, 
* by means of their acidity.” In your 
next pamphlet you will oblige me, by 
explaining how theſe wines can be ſaid to 


be 
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be faulty, if they do no hurt. Indeed, 


Doctor, fince you have recommended the 
conſulting of Chambers's Dictionary, I 
muſt detire you, as being a French trani- 
lator (I do not ſay a word-catcher) te con- 
ſult a French one yourſelf; after which. be 
pleated to reconcile your word faulty with 
the paſſages above quoted. 

Here it may be worth obſerving, that in 
the Doctor's laſt work, this French para- 
graph is omitted. 

& You have not aſſerted that the farmers 
“of Devon ule litharge.” Page 18. 

A. Very true; but Monſieur Bouvart 
does in the following words; il eſt 
« poſſible que le vins dont parle citois et 
les ciqtes dont parle Monſicur Huxham, 
* aient ete ſans qu'il eſt aient pu decovrir 
&© altercs avec la litarge.” Which opinion 
the learned author of he Enquiry eſpoules; 
acknowledging that the hint was taken in 

art from him. | 

Although Doctor Saunders denies that 
Doctor B. hath charged the farmers of 
Devon with uſing litharge, yet Doctor 
Saunders himſelf very plainly inſinuates, 
they uſe that, or ſomething as bad, in their 
cider. Page 18. 

Every pupil in chymiſtry knows, 
i* that the acid in cider, is the only part 

capable 
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„% capable of cdiftolving this poiſonous 
« metal. Page 19. | 

A. And every farmer, nay every farmer's 
child, knows, that cider, when it flows 
from the pounds, at which time it is ſup- 
poſed to diffolve this poitonous metal, is 
not acid, but faveer. 

« The longer the cider ſtands,” 7 
properly keþt, (which words, Doctor, by your 
leave, are rather equivocal) * it becomes 
« more mellow; that is, it depoñts its 
* tartarous acid, and the poiſon will con- 
* ſequently be precipitated along with 
6 it. Page 19. 

A. Doctor Saunders, conſcious that this 
project concerning our Devonſhire cider 
was likely to do much miſchief, has at laſt 
broke his crucible, and diſcovered the 
ſecret; or, in other words, has told us (if 
his meaning can be aſcertained) that 
Devonſhire cider, after it has been properly 
kept, that is, after ſome time, that is, when 
it is uſually drank, is a more wholeſome 
liquor, and allowed by the Doctor himſelf 
not to be poiſonous at all. 

* It is not probable, that a gentleman 
ſhould have enquired into the ſtate of 
* his pounds, or the ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
*in the various parts of a large county, 


with ſufficient accurary to enable him to 
cc give 


6 
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e give an evidence on this ſubject, which 
* can in any degree be deciſive.” Page 19. 

A. Ought not the aſſertion of a gentle- 
man, who reſides in the heart of a cider 
county, who is well acquainted with the 
conſtruction of the cider machines, and 
no ſtranger to the diſeaſes which afflict his 
neighbours and tenants, be in a greater 
degree deciſive, than the hearſay evidence 
on which, I preſume, the hypotheſis was 
firſt founded? It has been only ſince the 
doctrine was controverted, that the pounds 
have been ſo microſcopically examined. 
But it were a pity that a doctrine ſo new 
ſhould fall to the ground for want of props 
to ſupport it. 

« All the apples are compreſſed in 
* wooden pounds, or ground in iron or 
% wooden mills. If all the apples were 
thus compreſſed and ground, it is to 
be prefumed, that the Moorſtone 
*© troughs are never employed.” Page 20. 

A. All the apples in ſome parts of 
Devonſhire, particularly near Hatherleigh, 
are compreſſed in wooden engines; in 
other places Moorſtone troughs are em- 
ployed, in the conſtruction of which 
there is no lead of conſequence. There is 
no miſtake in the fact, the error is only in 
the expreſſion, which cannot blemiſh the 
fact. 

Facile 


1481 


Facile eft verbum aliquod ardens notare idque irrideri. 


Doctor Wall ſays, he has had lately 
te two or three patients in that diſtemper, 
* occaſioned by their having drank cider 
* made in a preſs covered over with 
lead.“ Page 21. 

A. If Doctor Wall had two or three 
patients in the colic from one preſs being 
covered with lead, what has that to do 
with the endemial colic of Devon? Unleſs 
it can be proved that all the preſſes in that 
extenſive county (perhaps many thou- 
ſands) were covered with the ſame metal; 
will thirty, or forty preſſes in three parithes 
(a circumſtance, perhaps, not to be paralleled 
throughout the province) be ſuthcient to 
cauſe an univerſal diſorder? You have not 
told us how many preſſes in the ſame, or 
other pariſhes, were not covered with lead. 
It was cuſtomary, at the ſhrine of Neptune, 
to ſuſpend a votive tablet, which gave an 
account of all thoſe who had eſcaped ſhip- 
wreck ; but had an account alſo been regiſ- 
tered of all thoſe who nad been drowned, 
the number that eſcaped would have been 
very inconſiderable. 

The agitation of the muſt, during its 
% running off, will neceſſarily facilitate, 
“ and promote the ſolution of the lead.“ 


Page 21. 
A. There 
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A. There is no ggitation of the muſt in 
its running of. The muit runs down 
. as a liquor out of a catk, or water 
rom a fountain. 

„ In fact , phylicians fnd that the colic 
* of Poitoy is not an Uncominon dworder 
in London, and it is more than pro— 
„ bable that the Der onihure cider, mark 


„ reader the inhnuation) whether unmixed 


« with other liquors, or as it enters a 
ho compolition which is drank for wine, 
6 may contribute towards making this 
e diſcaſe fo common as it is.“ Peg 24. 
A. Poor Devonthire cider then gives 
the. colic of Poitou, not only 2s a imple, 
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by propagate the diſtemper to the metro- 
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Wine. This doctor nds 1 diflieadltk to 
3 
get lead enough in the cider to Prod uce the 
* * 


colic, when uted 2 5 »vw then will he 
find enough to preduce the ditcafte when 
the cider is mixed with weine, and that 
only in a fourth, fich, or perhaps an 
eighth, or lets proportion? For my part, 
I believe the cider to be the beſt, and 
moſt innocent additional ingredient in 
brewing wine. . Surely Doctor Saunders 
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muſt be hard preſſed, or he would not have 
recourle to ſuch a trifling argument. 

« It muſt be obſerved, that part of 
« Mr. Moore's firit letter is ſuppreſſed. 
Page 25. 

A. Mr. Moore {ent his letters to Doctor 
Huxhom, in order to remove the un- 
favourable impreſſion which Doctor B.'s 
pamphlet might occaſion. TI wrote to Mr. 
Moorc, deſiring copies of thoſe letters; 
upon which Doctor Huxham had leave 
to make what uſe of them he pleated. 
And the Doctor therefore permi itted me to 
extract ſuch ports, as had immediate rela- 
tion to the experiments. This was done 
without any viol-rce to Mr. Moore's 
meaning, and without any fallacious in- 
tent to deceive the world. The Does es 
thus tranſcribed, were publiſhed as ex/raf7s 
of letters, not letters. The paragraph 
omitted ee then, and PPE rs till, 


of no CON|equen ce, Bu: the truth of the 
matter is, Doctor, you are angry ; not be 
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were annihilated, or rendered good for 
nothing. 

Before I take my leave, either of you or 
the ſubject, permit me to ofter a little 
friendly advice; though, from the manner 
in which you have conducted yourlielt in 
this controverſy, ſome think you have no 
right to expect even an anſwer. 

Firſt, never undertake the defence of 
another man's hypot theſis, which like this 
18 lo 2 lupported 5 eit cher 557 Ca on Or 
exper'« "NC Peopie remote from Devon, 
and ſtrange rs to our cider- making butlinels, 
may be {truck with its novelty, more 
eſpecially as it comes from an author of 
fach character: and the prejudice with 
ſuch people, may be both great an id laſt- 
ing; as they Rare but little time, and leſs 
ea Wig thoro ig Te to ERNIE the 

ratter. Should the me learned author 
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in three thoutand cations of cider, inſtead 
of One 8 allon, 10 lutlicient do Caulc the 
endemi al c Olic, I make no doubt, but the 
doctrine would find ti ugh not in our 
county) a defender, one ho would be 
ready to cry out, How do u know? Can 
you prove by experiments it is not ſutficie net 
Wis can a! certain the utinult force of 1:1 
a pe fon as lead, which is io remark: ly 
infurious to the human body? This is the 
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ON ly ſtrength of the hypotheſis, w! hich 
poorly confiſts in being thus intrenched as 
it were in obſcurity. 

In the next place, never expect to ad- 
vance either your medical or chemical 
character, by an affectation of wit and 
plealantry. Levity ill becomes a phy- 
fician, who ought to be a ſober enquirer 
aftcr truth, Mirth, which may. ſct a few 
jovial club companions in a roar, will be 
N underſtood, and not at all reliſhed 
by the plain and honeit farmers of Devon; 
who (if this doctrine be credited) mult 
never expect to pay their rents from the 
produce of their orchards. Never think, 
by leflening the merit, of thoſe, whoſe 
writings are ſounded, not on the ſlippery 
bat.'s of fancy, but, eh long experience, 
that you can add any thing Trait eworthy 
to yourtelf. 
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